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transfer the eastern army to the West for a final offensive
against the Allies, and to gain access to the rich granary
of the Ukraine, which would supply the wants of both
Germany and Austria. Now these two objects were found
incompatible. The dire necessity of bread forced the German
General Staff to maintain an army in the East capable of
enforcing its will upon the reluctant peasants of the Ukraine,
who bitterly resented the efforts of the Rada, the Soviets,
and the German High Command, to wrest their grain from
them.

The advance which Hoffmann directed into the Ukraine
met with considerably more opposition than that encoun-
tered by the German divisions in Russia proper. The Bol-
shevik troops defended themselves with some skill, and
further hampered the German progress by destroying the
railways and bridges in their retreat. Here too were met
for the first time those Czechoslovak legions which Dr.
Masaryk had laboured so long in forming out of the
Austrian prisoners of war;* they gave a good account
of themselves, fighting side by side with the Bolsheviks,
whom they were later to encounter as opponents during
their heroic anabasis through Siberia.

When the expedition into the Ukraine had been ordered
by the German Supreme Command it had been fully
expected that the Austro-Hungarian troops would partici-
pate in the advance. But here a rift appeared in the harmony
of the Central Powers. The Dual Monarchy for political
reasons, both internal and external, was anxious to avoid
any appearance of continuing war-like operations. Peace
in the East was earnestly desired in order to impress
the Allied and Associated Powers with the fundamental
honesty of the feelers which Vienna was at that moment
extending, and also to restore at home something of the
solidarity of the Empire which had become severely shaken
by the food crisis and the continued hardships of War.
1 Hofimann, i. 208; ii. 222.